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RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE 



SKINNER'S CRITICISM OF DAHSE 

Professor Skinner has published in book form a collection of articles 
originally published in the Expositor, in reply to Professor Dahse's theory 
of the divine names in Genesis. 1 Dahse's view, is that these names 
"have nothing to do with this or that document, but are variable ele- 
ments of the text," the variation being determined by the divisions of 
the Pentateuch in the lectionary of the synagogue. These divisions, as 
we know, were of two kinds, the Sedarim based on the readings of the 
Pentateuch occupying from three to three and a half years, and the 
Parashas, on the basis of a yearly reading-schedule. Thus in Genesis 
there are 43 (or 45) Sedarim, or, according to the other scheme, 12 
Parashas. The particular relation of these reading-portions to the 
divine names, according to the "Pericope-hypothesis," is as follows: 
The LXX text, it is maintained, was regulated by the Seder divisions 
and the MT by the Parashas. "And since the former division is known 
to be older than the latter" (a position which Skinner declines emphati. 
cally to admit), Dahse concludes "that the LXX represents an earlier 
stage of the text than the Hebrew" (pp. 33 f.). 

The following facts and principles according to this theory entered 
into the problem: First, the original text contained different divine 
names, but owing to subsequent editings, greater in the MT than in the 
LXX, these cannot now be determined. Secondly, the editions of the 
Hebrew text underlying the LXX (i.e., following the Sedarim divisions) 
were guided by the following rules: "They never practically change an 
Elohim into Yahwe; but in certain circumstances they change a Yakwe 
into Elohim. If they found either name used consistently throughout 
a Seder they allowed it to stand. But if a Seder contained both Yakwe 
and Elohim their practice was to let Yahwe stand at the beginning or 
end, and elsewhere to change it to Elohim." Thirdly, the editors of the 
MT (following the Parashas) "were influenced by the Parasha divisions 
to this extent, that they replaced the Elohims standing in the middle of 
the Sedarim by Yahwe, but only in Elohim places Which lie midway 
between Yahwe sections," a statement which Skinner considers very 

1 The Divine Names in Genesis. By John Skinner. London: Hodder & Stough- 
ton, 1014. 303 pages. 6s. 
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obscure (pp. 37 f.). Such is the complicated theory advanced by 
Dahse to supersede the documentary hypothesis. In it are involved 
intricate problems of textual criticism and comparison of versions. 
There can be no doubt regarding the writer's qualifications for dealing 
with these difficult questions, but as Skinner shows in his searching 
examination of his position and arguments, his statements are frequently 
obscure, his methods are often arbitrary, and his conclusions as a whole 
do not correspond with the facts. 

The following are some of the more important lines of argument fol- 
lowed by Dr. Skinner in controverting Dahse's views. He shows, for 
example, that this scholar holds an unwarranted view of the significance 
of the divine names in the documentary hypothesis. This hypothesis 
does not after all stand or fall by this criterion, though it has its impor- 
tant place. The important part filled by the divine names is to give a 
clew to the distinction of sources, which scholarly research shows rests 
upon deeper "differences of conception, of tone and atmosphere, and 
language." The different divine names "have really served their pur- 
pose when they have put criticism on the track of this distinction." 
These points, to which Skinner calls attention, are so commonly recog- 
nized today by students of the Pentateuchal problem, that it seems 
unaccountable that a scholar of Dahse's standing should overlook them, 
as he has, in the development of his argument throughout. 

Accepting, however, the challenge involved in Dahse's theory of the 
manipulation of the divine names, Skinner proceeds to discuss all the 
details of the question as presented by its advocate. He demonstrates 
the fact that the distribution of the divine names is a much more stable 
and reliable element in Genesis than Dahse would have us believe. 
Comparing the LXX, in its best established text, with the MT, he finds 
that there is agreement in the employment of the divine names in jive- 
sixths of the instances, and he holds that the variation in the other one- 
sixth can be accounted for, either by the fact that " the translators did 
not attach importance to literal exactness in their work, or by inadvertent 
changes natural to Greek copyists" (p. 134). A careful tabulation is 
given of the different divine names of the two texts in Gen., chaps. 12-50 
(pp. 44-47)- The result of the comparison is decidedly unfavorable to 
the Pericope-hypothesis, for out of the 35 Sedarim into which these 
chapters are divided the divine names in the two versions agree entirely 
in 23 of them; in six "there is only one divergence; in four there are 2; 
and only in two are there as many as 3 and 5, respectively," i.e., a 
divergence of 22 out of 216-19 occurrences. He concludes that "that 
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proportion of differences (from one-tenth to one-seventh of the whole) 
is not so great as to invalidate any critical conclusions properly deduced 
from the Massoretic text by itself" (p. 57). 

This reliable feature of the MT he further argues is shown by a com- 
parison with the Samaritan text of Genesis, there being only 8 or 9 
instances of variation in the divine names. This agreement of the two 
versions in 300 and more of the divine names Dr. Skinner regards as a 
"remarkable phenomenon." "It means that through two independent 
lines of descent the divine names in Genesis have been transmitted with 
practically no variation" from at least the fourth century B.C. A 
reasonable inference is that between the fourth century B.C. and the 
fifth ( = the date of the redaction and promulgation of the Hexateuch) 
the text was as carefully preserved by the temple authorities in Jeru- 
salem. Owing to the fact that the "Jewish scribes were capable of an 
astonishing degree of accuracy in transcribing the names for God," it 
is not "an extravagant assumption to hold that in the MT we have a 
substantially correct reproduction of the divine names as they stood in 
the original documents" (pp. 173 f.). 

It will not be possible in this review to go into details of the textual 
problem, especially of the LXX, to which considerable space is given in 
this volume. A few points, however, brought out by the author may 
be noted. Thus in reply to the contention of Wiener (whom Dahse 
recognizes as a valuable ally) that the "LXX was translated from the 
last of a line of Hebrew MSS which had an independent circulation in 
Palestine or Egypt from a time anterior to the separation of the Samari- 
tan text from the Jewish," Skinner answers by showing that the readings 
peculiar to the LXX are "in most cases inferior to those common to the 
Sam. and MT," and hence represent corruptions of a text which is more 
faithfully preserved by them (pp. 125 ff., 131). 

In the chapter on "The Limits of Textual Uncertainty," Dr. Skinner 
puts forward what seems a reasonable proposition, "that the unanimous 
reading of all LXX authorities must be accepted as the original LXX , 
whether it differs from the MT or not." This is in opposition to Wiener 
(whom Dahse cites as a textual authority) who thinks the variant read- 
ings represent the true text. For example, in the tables compiled by 
Dahse there are over 80 divine names in the LXX ( = about a fourth of 
all the divine names in Genesis) of which there are no "internal vari- 
ants," and of these there are only five which disagree with the MT. 
"By Wiener's rule the original LXX would only be established for these 
five names" (pp. 160 f.). 
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The difficulty of determining the best standard LXX text is recog- 
nized. Dr. Skinner frankly states, "I have no pretension to speak on 
such a question otherwise than with great diffidence." He, however, 
concludes that "the readings of the Sixtine and Cambridge editions, 
which seldom differ, represent in a great majority of cases the consensus 
of the best MSS." Of the 320 occurrences of the divine names in Genesis 
( =in the LXX almost 330) there are about 60 cases where the Cambridge 
LXX has a different reading of the divine names from the MT, i.e., 
three-sixteenths of the whole. Attention is also called to the fact that 
the LXX is a translation, and its text has been "in a state of perpetual 
flux as far back as its history can be traced," the names of Deity being 
"handled with a freedom which was not allowed to Jewish scribes." 
The possibility must also be taken into consideration that the distinction 
between the two Greek names for Deity (corresponding to !Tl»T and 
IVt"!^), i.e., Kvpws and 0eos (often contracted in MSS to *s and 61), a 
difference without much significance to a Greek-speaking writer, was 
likely to be confused or "effaced through the natural predilection for 
fcoV (pp. 166 f.). 

In the chapter on "The Problem of the Priestly Code" is found an 
interesting and important discussion. As opposed to the critical con- 
ception of P, as divided in the final arrangement of the Hexateuch into 
sections longer or shorter into which was introduced the material of the 
other sources (especially JE), Dahse holds that the framework of Genesis, 
for instance, represents "a series of annotations, which never had a 
separate existence." While P and Dahse's editorial portions are not 
identical, "the two theories are mutually exclusive." This is shown by 
a table in which the material common to the two is underscored (cf . p. 
192). Dahse's view is that these annotations occur mostly at the begin- 
ning or end of a Seder. A careful examination of this theory in Gen., 
chaps. 12-50 (=35 Sedarim and 33 P sections), is made, and it is shown 
that it fails in 60 per cent of the cases, which is rather damaging evidence. 
On the other hand, the number of cases of "coincidences between 
Priestly sections and the Seder divisions is greater than can be accounted 
for by the doctrine of chances. In mere bulk about one-seventh of the 
text of Gen., chaps. 12-50, belongs to P, whereas a P passage opens or 
closes about two Sedarim out of five." This the author thinks can be 
explained most naturally as the work of a skilful compiler, who in dove- 
tailing P "into the connection of JE looked for the interstices of the old 
narrative as the places where he could most suitably insert the bulk of 
the new material Not less naturally, the framers of the lectionary 
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frequently selected these same points as the places where a reading in 
most cases might fittingly close, just as nearly half of the modern chapter 
divisions coincide with divisions of the old Jewish lectionary" (pp. 223 f .). 

The point should be noted, in justice to Dr. Skinner's attitude toward 
the LXX, that he allows that it had a Hebrew basis which differed from 
the MT, and in certain cases contained a text superior to it. The main 
point of his contention is that that text could not have been such as 
Dahse claims to have discovered, in which the divine names were 
manipulated according to the divisions of the Synagogue lectionary 
(p. 240). The evidence which he has furnished in the different lines of 
argument seems conclusively to substantiate his position. 

Dr. Skinner has performed a task of great value which has involved 
an immense amount of research and exacting labor. It is a work which 
must have meant much personal sacrifice. For this he is entitled to the 
gratitude of Old Testament scholars. Aside from the value of the book 
in disproving Professor Dahse's vagaries, the fact has been demon- 
strated anew that the documentary hypothesis is the most reasonable 
theory at present in the field in explanation of the complex phenomena 

of Genesis. 

Harlan Creelman 
Auburn Theological Seminary 
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Swete's indispensable introduction to the Septuagint has recently 
appeared in revised form by R. R. Ottley. 1 But the work of the reviser 
has been confined within very narrow limits, since he has been required 
to retain the pagination of the original edition. When he ventures to 
rewrite a paragraph, as on p. 9, for example, he duplicates exactly the 
lineation of the old page. In the footnotes and bibliographies by crowd- 
ing the lines or extending the page now and then, brief supplementary 
items, or minor corrections, are introduced; and free space at the end of 
a chapter has sometimes been utilized. The more substantial con- 
tributions of the reviser are contained in a section of "Additional Notes" 
(pp. 498-530) where he treats more at length items which for lack of 
space could not be discussed in their proper place in the text. Unfor- 
tunately, however, the fact that a note has been added is not usually 
indicated in the text. This neglect is especially serious in those places 

1 An Introduction to the Old Testament in Greek. By H. B. Swete. Revised by 
R. R. Ottley. With an appendix containing the letter of Aristeas edited by H. St. J. 
Thackeray. Cambridge: University Press, 1914. xui+626 pages. 7s. 6d. 



